WAR
long ago on the desirableness of variety in labour, and in
recent years his suggestion has been acted upon, experi-
mentally, in a number of factories in Germany, America,
Russia and elsewhere. The result has been a diminution
of boredom and, in many cases, an increase in the volume
of production. Tasks may be varied slightly, as when a
worker in a cigarette factory is shifted from the job of
feeding- tobacco into a machine to the job of packing and
weighing. Or they may be varied radically and funda-
mentally, as when workers alternate between industrial and
agricultural labour. In both cases the psychological effects
seem to be good.
(ii) It was suggested that the war-time decline in the
suicide rate was due, among other things, to the heightened
significance and purposefulness of life during a national
emergency. At such a time the end for which all are
striving is clearly seen; duties are simple and explicit; the
vagueness and uncertainty of peace-time ideals gives place
to the sharp definition of the war-time ideal, which is:
victory at all costs; the bewildering complexities of the
peace-time social patterns are replaced by the beautifully
simple pattern of a community fighting for its existence.
Danger heightens the sense of social solidarity and quickens
patriotic enthusiasm. Life takes on sense and meaning and
is lived at a high pitch of emotional intensity.
The apparent poindessness of modern life in time of peace
and its lack of significance and purpose are due to the fact
that, in the Western world at least, the prevailing cosmology
is what Mr. Gerald Heard has called the 'mechanomorphic*
cosmology of modern science. The universe is regarded
as a .great machine pointlessly grinding its way towards
ultimate stagnation and death; men are tiny offshoots of
the universal machine, running down to their own private
death; physical life is the only real life; mind is a mere
product of body; personal success and material well-being
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